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may we QUOTE 


[1] Pres Dwicut D EISEN- 
HOWER, addressing nation on 
Little Rock desegregation is- 
sue: “Mob rule cannot be al- 
lowed to override the deci- 
sions of the courts. At a time when 
we face a grave Situation abroad 
because of the hatred that commu- 
nism bears toward a system of 
gov't based on human rights, it 
would be difficult to exaggerate 
the harm that is being done to the 
prestige and influence, and indeed 
to the safety of our nation and the 
world.” ... [2] Gov FRANK CLEM- 
ENT (D-Tenn): “The proposition is 
whether or not Fed’l troops shall 
march down the streets of a city 
of America in connection with any 
problem.” .. . [3] Gov Jas Fotsom 
(D-Ala): “Before I’ll let them fed- 
eralize the Alabama Nat’l Guard, I 
will by proclamation discharge 
every mbr thereof.” . . [4] Goy 
LUTHER Hopces (D-N C): “I think 
(use of troops) is unfortunate since 
it was only in recent mo’s that 





Week of September 29, 1957 


(the president) said 

he could not con- 

ceive of any situa- 

ition where it might 

be necessary.” ... 

[5] Lewis Srravss, 
chmn, Atomic Energy Commission, 
urging further use of atomic 
energy for economic § advance- 
ment: “If we can ever bring about 
an era of plenty, we can break 
the back of dictator gov’ts.” . F 
[6] ALAN TayLor, prof of history, 
Oxford (Eng) Univ, urging aboli- 
tion of American air bases in Brit- 
ain: “Then the Soviets and the 
Americans can sit where they are 
and throw rockets and intercontin- 
ental missiles at each other with- 
out wrecking the rest of the world.” 
. . . [7] Art STERNFIELD, Soviet sci- 
entist, on rocket travel: “A passen- 
ger ballistic rocket would make the 
flight from Moscow to N Y in a 
little over half-an-hr—or 45 min’s 
if any one wanted to stop off at 
London.” 





ean Bi 





Some disagreement—some mis- 
understanding — on last wk’s talk 
concerning importance of special- 
ized education. It is pointed out 
that graduates with “classical edu- 
cation” are eagerly sought; find no 
difficulty in securing lucrative po- 
sitions. 

True enough. But our counsel 
was for the future. Today’s college 
grads reflect low birth rate of late 
depression yrs. (In decade between 
30 and °’40 birth rate was down 
average of half-million per yr over 
2 preceeding decades.) 

By ’42 birth rate was back to 
normal (per thousand population.) 
Rate then sky-rocketed for a de- 
cade or so; is now again leveling 
off. This birth rate is significant in 
any study of future economic situ- 
ation. Youths now in high school, 
upon graduating from college may 
have to adopt some variation of 
old hat-in-hand, toehold-seeking 
techniques—if they fail now to ac- 
quire specialized knowledge. 

As indicated last wk, we do not 


disparage classical education. It 
has cultural values essential to well 
rounded citizens. But young people 
should now plan definite pattern of 
life at earlier age; major in sub- 
jects that will equip them more 
adequately for a specific vocation. 
We find too many college juniors, 
seniors with no definite idea of 
what they intend to do in later life. 
Right now, they can find jobs, may 
get along well enough. But the 
pattern is changing. 

Today a youth of 14 should be 
laying foundation for a future ca- 
reer. (Those with strong inclina- 
tion toward one of the major sci- 
ences will probably be preparing 
at even earlier age.) 

Boys and girls of today will grad- 
uate into a more keenly competi- 
tive economic world. There will be 
more of them (in proportion to 
total population) and automation 
will have further narrowed the 
mkt for those who have nothing to 
offer beyond “a good gen’l educa- 
tion.” 


— 
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the weekly digest 


ACCIDENT—Cost—1 

Total cost of accidents in the U 
S last yr was $10,800,000,000. That 
sum would have clothed every man, 
woman and child in the land; 
would have bit a million new hous- 
es worth $10,600 each; would have 
blt 300,000 new Class A_ school- 
rooms for an additional 9,000,000 
kids; would have paid for all 3 
shots of Salk vaccine for every per- 
son in the world.—ZIndustrial Press 
Service. 
ACCIDENT—Prevention—2 

Hindsight explains the injury 
that foresight would have prevent- 
ed. — “Accidents Don’t ‘Just Hap- 
pen’”, Norfolk & Western Mag, 
8-’57. 
AMERICA—Americans—3 

This is our country. All we have 
and all we are we owe to it, so let 
us think more of our duties and 
obligations than of our rights and 
privileges. — RicHarp LIEBER, Out- 
door Indiana. 


AUTOMATION—4 

Provided we have the technical- 
ly trained persons, automation can- 
not be achieved without huge 
add’l investments in plants and 
equipment. In ’56, our capital in- 
vestment in plants and equipment 
totaled $46.6 billion. This is expect- 
ed nearly to double by 1965 and to 
triple by 1975—H W Prentis, Jr, 
Chmn of the Bd, Armstrong Cork 
Co, “Automation,” Exchange, N Y 
Stock Exchange mag, 9-’57. 





BEHAVIOR—5 

I believe that the crisis that we 
face in the world is a serious crisis, 
but I don’t believe it is political or 
economic in character. The fund- 
amental moral crisis is a reflection 
of man’s growing immorality to 
man, of man’s inhumanity to man 
which finds its most terrifying ex- 
pression in the H-bomb. I believe 
that this moral crisis in the world 
is a reflection essentially of the 
fact that mankind has made tre- 
mendous progress in the physical 
sciences, but has failed to make 
comparable progress in the human 
and social sciences. We know a 
great deal more about machines 
and mat’ls than we know how to 
work with people—WaLTER REUTH- 
ER, “The Crisis Before Us,” Person- 
nel and Guidance Jnl, 9-’57. 


CHILD—Training—6 

It is frightening to realize that 
the average American child spends 
more time listening to radio and 
watching television than he does in 
any other activity except sleeping, 
and this includes going to school.— 
MarGARET TYLER, “School Broad- 
casting—Which Way?” Education- 
al Research Bulletin, published by 
College of Education, Ohio State 


Qué 
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Reports from Newport, R I, the 
nation’s most unpredictable resort, 
are that the super-rich socialites 
are pleased to have Pres Eisen- 
hower as a visitor. A century ago, 


however, Pres Chester A Arthur 
was snubbed by Newport society 
during a vacation there. The 
Washington Post & Times Herald 
quoted a dowager at the Newport 
Country Club, who exclaimed, as 
Ike walked by: “It’s exciting, isn’t 
it—even if the public is with him.” 
The “public”: Secret Service men, 
staff mbrs, reporters and photo- 
graphers who accompany the Pres- 
ident wherever he goes. 


Pres Eisenhower will probably 
recommend to Congress in Jan a 
cost-of-living increase be given fed’l 
workers, jumping the gun on Dem- 
ocrats. Ike vetoed an 11% pay hike 
this yr, contending it was too large, 
too costly to Uncle Sam. Republi- 
cans have been attempting to soft- 
en the reaction of fed’l workers to 
the veto by pointing out that if 
Ike signed the bill into law, it prob- 
ably would have forced the gov't 
to fire 11% of employes. The Dem- 
ocrat-controlled Congress, they 
argue, cut money for operations so 
sharply there would have been no 
way to pay the increase without 
job reduction. 


Quit 
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COMMUNITY—Service—?7 

A parish, contemplating a new 
venture, summoned all men to a 
dinner in presentation of the proj- 
ect. One man said, “Honestly, I 
stayed away for fear that if I 
attended I might be interested.”— 
LEoN M: Apxkins, New Christian Ad- 
vocate. : 


COST-OF—Living—8 

It is easy to make money these 
days—it’s only hard to make a liv- 
ing.—ERNEsT BLEVINS. 


DIET—9 

A diet is what you keep putting 
off while you are putting on—Enos 
Magazine, hm, Enos Coal Mining 
Company. 


EDUCATION—10 

Education is the biggest business 
in America. It has the largest 
number of owners, the most exten- 
sive and costly plant, and utilizes 
the most valuable raw material. It 
has the greatest number of oper- 
ators. It employs our greatest in- 
vestment in money and time, with 
the exception of nat’l defense. Its 
product has the greatest influence 
on both America and the world.— 
R S Suicn, Jr, Forbes. 


“ ” 


Americans are beginning to dis- 
cover that a person is not auto- 
matically educated when he gradu- 
ates from college. Education is a 
process, not a package, and its 
goal is not the acquisition of a 
specific set of skills or body of 
knowledge, but a maturity of mind 
and emotions that enables one to 
be a better person as well as a bet- 
ter engineer, lawyer or scientist.— 
T T James, “Adult Education,” 
Cosmopolitan, 9-’57. 





The flying automobile is here, 
asserts Alice S Fuchs, reporting on 
the Aerocar in Sept Flying. This is 
not an experimental craft, but a 
CAA-approved vehicle that also 
meets the Motor Vehicle Codes of 
the 41 states that set up highway 
requirements. Today it’s entirely 
practicable to fly to your destina- 
tion and convert your aircraft into 
a conventional motor car on arriv- 
al. To date 5 Aerocars have been 
made. You can walk into the fac- 
tory (Longview, Wash) pay your 
money and drive out a flying au- 
tomobile. 


“ ” 


Westward whoa! With the tv net- 
wks planning to increase their fare 
of Westerns this fall, Television 
Age employed Pulse, Inc to make 
a survey of 1,000 N Y households 
to determine whether constitutions 
can stomach add’l Western fare. 
About 90% rept’d the _ present 
menu sufficed and some 20% of 
those so testifying were in favor of 
thinning out the sagebrush a bit. 


“ ” 


The widespread belief that top 
execs tend to die at an early age 
would seem to be refuted by a rep’t 
just published in Management Re- 
view. This survey indicates that 
men on the managerial level have 
mortality rates no higher than av- 
erage. And, according to industrial 
physicians, the bosses, as a group, 
have no special medical problems. 





CarL SANDBURG, asked to con- 
firm the rumor that he had 
been commissioned by a mag- 
azine to write another Chicago 


poem: “Ordering a man to 
write a poem is like command- 
ing a pregnant woman to give 
birth to a red-headed child. 
You can’t do it—it’s an act of 
God!” 





29 

One of the pressing problems, in 
this age of the sub-division, is the 
monotony of similarly-constructed 
houses. In its Sept issue Sunset 
takes up this situation, illustratiig 
a variety of ways in which the in- 
dividual] householder may add a 
touch of distinction to his dwelling. 


“ ” 


Christian Herald, reaffirming 
its traditional position of total 
abstinence from beverage alcohol, 
nevertheless publishes in its Sept 
issue an article by Dr Jos M Hop- 
kins, “Let’s be Honest About New 
Testament Wine.” The _ author, 
supported by numerous scholarly 
references, makes a strong case for 
the contention that the “wine” of 
the Cana wedding feast and the 
Last Supper was, indeed, fermenti, 
and not grape juice, as some apolo- 
gists have contended. Editors say 
they publish the article “because it 
is an important viewpoint that de- 
serves a hearing.” 


Que 
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EDUCATION—Research—11 

The total am’t spent on experi- 
mental educational research since 
the founding of this country is 
probably less than the annual re- 
search budget of some of our larg- 
er industrial corp’ns—Dr DoNaLp 
D DurreELL, Boston Univ, Nation’s 
Schools. 


FAITH—12 

We cannot expect to learn much 
of the life of trust without passing 
thru hard places. These are faith’s 
opportunities—A B Simpson, Alli- 
ance Wkly. 


FEAR—13 

We call this—The Atomic Age, 
but actually it is—The Age of Fear 
. .. All day long, on radio and tele- 
vision, we are led to believe that if 
we don’t buy certain products we 
are doomed. This extends from de- 
odorants to disease. We worry over 
inflation, depression, theft, fire, 
home accidents, highway accidents, 
our enemies, our allies, juvenile de- 
linquency, growing old, thin blood, 
obesity, emaciation, dry skin, oily 
skin and hundreds of other prob- 
lems.—Sara A WHITEHURST, chmn 
Gen’l Fed’n of Women’s Clubs, 
Gen’l Fed’n Clubwoman. 


GOD—and Man—14 

God created time and gave it to 
us. It is his fundamental gift, for 
all other gifts are conditioned up- 
on it. Why should we give it so 
grudgingly to his service? Why 
should we not lavish time upon the 
things that God knows and we 
should know are the vital things? 
— E A Rovuntree, Watchman-Er- 
aminer. 


Quo 
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HABIT—15 

Have you ever walked thru a 
meadow and found your clothes 
covered with prickly little seed- 
heads of burdock? If so, you will 
have discovered that you cannot 
shake them off or brush them a- 
way. You have to pick them off 
one by one. That’s how it is with 
habits. They fasten on to the mind, 
hardening into characteristics, and 
like burrs they cling tenaciously 
once they have got a hold upon 


| Quilt scrap book 


Altho Sr Crispin (whose 
'_ memory we celebrate on Oct 
. 25) is the patron of shoemak- 
ers, this is the often-quoted 
Pedestrian’s Prayer: 
Dear Saint, the saint of those 
who make good shoes, 
Thee for my patron saint I al- 
so choose. 
Whene’er I walk in highway, 
trail or street, 
Bring thou wnblistered home 
my grateful feet. 


you. You cannot flick them off 
easily. Each one has to be dealt 
with separately. There are good 
habits and bad habits, but unfor- 
tunately the good ones tend to fall 
away. It’s the bad ones that cling. 
—FarrH Forsyte, Tit-Bits, London. 


HAPPINESS—16 

A minister whom I know came 
upon a janitor one day and found 
him singing lustily. “You must be 
very happy,” the minister said. 

“Not at all, sir,” ans’d the janitor 
“I’m just trying to get happy.” — 
Mrs R J Morcan, Together. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—17 

A great American industrial 
statesman, Clarence Francis, once 
said, “You can buy a man’s time, 
you can buy a man’s physical pre- 
sence at a given place; you can 
even buy a measured number of 
skilled muscular motions per hr or 
day. But you cannot buy enthu- 
siasm, initiative, loyalty, (or) the 
devotion of hearts, minds and 
souls. You have to earn these 
things. .. ” We can earn human 
affection and respect only thru 
understanding. It is our relation- 
ship with people—as individuals— 
which makes our own world rich 
or poor.—CuHas H Percy, “Treasury 
of Hidden Virtues,” on Enpw R 
Murrow’s program, This I Believe. 


IDEAS—18 

Ideas grow very much like 
plants. You have to sow the seed. 
Then, when the shoots first come 
thru the ground, they are quite 
tender and vulnerable. The proper 
care of the plant in this state is 
very important, if it is to live and 
grow.—CuHas F KETTERING, quoted 
by T A Boyp in The Biography of 
Chas Franklin Kettering (Dutton). 


INDUSTRY—Production—19 

With little more than 6% of the 
world’s population and less than 
7% of the world’s land area, we 
produce and consume well over % 
of the world’s goods and services. 
In factory goods alone, we turn out 
close to % of the global total. As 
measured by nat’l income, the most 
comprehensive indicator of the net 
output of all goods and services, 
the American proportion of the 
world is roughly 40%.—20th Cen- 
tury Fund study, America’s Needs 
and Resources: A New Survey, by 
FREDERIC DEwHURST & assoc’s, 1957. 


LIFE—Living—20 

A man was discussing with an 
elder the way and problem of life. 
The conversation became quite in- 
tense and the younger man ejacu- 
lated: “I have a right to live, have- 
n’t I?” Whereupon the elder man 
smiled and ended the argument 
with these words: “I suppose you 
have, but can you say why?”—Dr 
Cart H Otson, “When Minds Are 
Free,” Universalist Leader, 9-’57. 


MACHINE AGE—21 

The machine has made our lives 
softer and easier, giving us foam- 
rubber padded cells to cushion our 
rebellion aganist futility. — Davm 
Haroitp Fink, M D, For People Un- 
der Pressure (Simon & Schuster). 


MARRIED LIFE—22 

Most married couples, experts 
say, are not aware of the often im- 
perceptible changes that occur, 
many of which can be seen as dan- 
ger signals. . . Preventive medicine 
is old stuff by now, but what about 
preventive domestic medicine? 
“With the U S divorce rate as high 
as it is now,” observes Dr Abraham 
Stone, Director, Marriage Consul- 
tation Service, N Y’s Community 
Church, “it’s time we started to 
consider our marriages long before 
they wind up sick and in trouble— 
long before anything is really 
wrong with them. The _ divorce 
court is a poor place to be con- 
structive."—A E HotTcHNner, “How 
Will Your Marriage Be Two Yrs 
from Now?” This Wk, 9-15-’57. 


“ ” 


The best way to remember your 
wife’s birthday is to forget it once. 
—H N Fercuson. 


Quite 
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The White Horse 

Tuomas HuGHEs, born 135 yrs a- 
go (Oct 20, 1822) is remembered 
for Tom  Brown’s School Days. 
However, one of his delightful 
and little known stories, The 
Scouring of the White Horse, is 
an acc’t of a festival of ancient 
origin celebrated periodically at 
Uffington, the author’s birthplace. 

At the crest of White Horse Hill 
stands the gigantic figure of The 
White Horse, commonly accepted 
as a commemoration of Alfred’s 
victory over the Norsemen in 871. 
Once a decade or so, for hundreds 
of yrs, natives gathered to scour 
the white steed, and to hold a 2- 
day celebration. 

In his little book Hughes de- 
scribes the celebration of 1857. Tho 
no one then knew, it was destined 
to be the last ever held. The White 


Horse has stood neglected these 
100 yrs; its features now hardly 
discernible. 

Perhaps the author had some 


inkling of coming decadence. Even 
100 yrs ago he struck a nostalgic 
note: 

The horse race for a silver cup 
has disappeared. Epsom and Ascot 
have swallowed up the little coun- 
try races, just as big manufactur- 
ers swallow up little ones, and big 
shops whole streets of little shops, 
and nothing but monsters flourish 
in this age of unlimited competi- 


tition. 
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MODERN AGE—23 

The young people of America are 
having a tough time having a good 
time. This boredom begins with a 
6-yr-old asking: “What shall I do 
now, Mama?” And all around are 
toys, ry trains, teddy-bears. 
(They) merely reflect the boredom 
which surrounds us all. Visit the 
sub-division home of young friends, 
and you'll find they’ve got every- 
thing—including interest pay’ts on 
$25,000. . . Maybe they wouldn’t be 
so bored if they had to throw a few 
sticks on the fire for the barbecue 
or slap a non-electric frying pan 
on the range, but this would be 
standing in the way of progress or 
whatever is creating our crackling, 
sizzling, steaming civilization of 
Alka Seltzer and sleeping pills. — 
Harry L Go.upen, “What Shall I 
Do Now, Mama?” Carolina Israe- 
lite, 5 & 6-’57. 


NATIONALISM—24 

Some of the backward nations 
sometimes seem very forward. — 
Banking. 


NOISE—25 

Jet planes, power mowers and 
hydrogen bombs. Aren’t there any 
scientists left who can _ invent 
something quiet, like the electric 
light?—BiLL VaucHan, V F W Mag. 


NUCLEAR AGE—26 

Our problem, now, is not to make 
thermo nuclear bombs. Our prob- 
lem is to create a moral and in- 
tellectual atmosphere that will pre- 
vent their use. The first task is 
scientific; the second is definitely 
humanistic——Burtr GaRNETT, quoted 
by THos A Hrppaka, Iowa State 
College, “Survival or Annihilation,” 
Industrial Arts & Vocational Edu- 
cation, 9-’57. 














Week of Oct 20-27 


United Nations Wk 
Nat'l Thrift Wk 
Pass-the-Laugh Wk 
Oct 20—325th anniv (1632) b of 
Sir Christopher Wren, English ar- 


chitect. 135th anniv (1822) b 
of Thos Hughes, English author of 
Tom Brown’s School Days (see 
Gem Box). Oddly enough, no 
record was kept of Presidential 
Executive Orders prior to Lincoln’s 
administration. Order No 1, issued 
95 yrs ago (Oct 20, 1862) bears the 
signature of Abraham Lincoln. 
This order, establishing a provis- 
ional court in La, is on file in the 
Dep’t of State. 


Oct 21—185th anniv (1772) b of 
Sam’l Taylor Coleridge, English 
poet (The Ancient Mariner). . . 50 
yrs ago (1907) The Merry Widow 
opened at Amsterdam Theatre, N 
Y C, following a 2-yr run in Eu- 
rope. .. 40 yrs ago (1917) Ist U S 
soldiers moved into the line in 
France to participate actively in 
War I. (American artillery fired 
lst shot 2 days later.) 


Oct 22—50 yrs ago (1907) thou- 
sands lined up in front of Knicker- 
bocker Trust Co, N Y C, as a “run” 
on the bank developed. Next day 
the bank closed its doors, inciting 
the great Panic of ’07. 


Oct 23—80 yrs ago (1877) a pat- 
ent was granted Chas F Brush for 
copper-coated sticks for arc lamps. 





Invention won him title, “father 
of electric street lighting.” ... 15th 
anniv (1942) El Alamein offensive 
beginning Battle of Egypt which 
swept German and Italian forces 
out of N Africa. 


Oct 24—Feast of St Raphael, the 
archangel. . United Nations Day 

. 325th anniv (1632) b of Dutch 
naturalist Anthony van Leeuwen- 
hoek (lst to see protozoa and bac- 
teria under microscope.) 


Oct 25—Feast of St Crispin (pa- 
tron saint of shoemakers).. . 65 yrs 
ago (1892) Caroline Lavinia Scott 
Harrison, wife of Pres Benj Har- 
rison, died in White House after 
returning to Washington from a 
sanitorium in N Y state. (Three 
wives of Presidents have died in 
the White House. The others: Le- 
tetia Christian Tyler, in 1842, Ellen 
Axson Wilson, in 1914.) 


Oct 26—290 yrs ago (1667) King 
Charles II, of England, got his 1st 
taste of an American delicacy, and 
found the product much to his lik- 
ing. Explorers, returning from 
Cape Cod, Mass, brought 10 bbls of 
cranberries to the royal household. 


Quilé 
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A $22.5 million ship-financing 
program announced in N Y last wk 
is reminiscent of old whaling days, 
when expeditions were financed by 
businessmen who shared profits. 

This reminds us of a late revival 
of the whaling industry in Calif. 
Del Monte Fishing Co now oper- 
ates 3 whaling vessels out of San 
Francisco. American’ technology, 
which doomed the whaling indus- 
try a century ago, is now respon- 
sible for its revival. 

Whales once were sought solely 
for blubber, to provide early Amer- 
ica with its illuminating oil, and 
for bone used in corset stays. Now, 
no portion of the huge mammal 
goes to waste. Makers of paint, 
soap and cosmetics use the oil. The 
meat is sought by producers of pet 
foods. The remaining bone and 
scraps, ground to meal, makes ex- 
cellent poultry food. 

Just last month a Univ of Calif 
biochemist came up with a new use 
that may add substantially to the 
value of a whaler’s cargo. He as- 
serts that a growth hormone iso- 
lated in whales can be given to 
children to stimulate growth. 

Probably America will continue 
to provide only a fraction of the 
30,000 whales brought annually to 
the world mkt. But it is interest- 
ing to note that the occupation of 
Ahab is experiencing a limited re- 
vival. 


nner 
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PROFIT—27 

Altho most Americans believe 
profits amount to about 25% of 
sales and would regard 10% as a 
“fair” profit, the actual profit per 
dollar of sales in American indus- 
try generally averages 5% or less. 
—U S -Chamber of Commerce re- 
port. 


PRUDENCE—28 

Discretion-maxim of the native 
Haitians, as reported by a return- 
ing traveller: “Never insult an alli- 
gator till after you have crossed 
the river."—Mgt Briefs. 


RESOURCES—Water—29 

So long as men inhabit the earth, 
their success and happiness will, in 
a large measure, depend upon how 
seriously and how well they con- 
trol and use water. — THOMSON 
Kinc, Science Digest. 


RUSSIA—America—30 

We just rumbled 520 mi’s on a de 
luxe Russian choo-choo. From now 
on the milk train to Crystal Lake 
will seem like a hot rod. — Tony 
WEIrzEL, Chicago Daily News cor- 
respondent, touring Soviet areas. 


SALESMANSHIP—31 

The cub salesman asked his boss 
if he could refund the money to an 
irate customer who discovered that 
the lot he had bought was under 
water. 

“What kind of a salesman are 
you?” demanded the boss. “Go out 
there and sell him a motor boat.” 
—Nuggets, hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 


SERVICE—to Others—32 

Life is like a game of tennis—the 
player who doesn’t serve well usu- 
ally loses in the end. — Highways 
of Happiness. 





TEACHERS—Teaching—33 

In Sept, parents mop their brows, 
heave sighs of relief, and gasp: 
“Thank heaven! There they go, 
our children, to school.” Mean- 
while, the teachers—after a calm 
and collected summer—whisper (a 
lot of them are still afraid to talk 
out loud): “In the name of heaven, 
here they come—the brats—after 
three months of intensive train- 
ing!”—Victor F HoFFMANN, “Con- 
cerning Teachers—Underpaid and 
Overpaid,” Cresset, Valparaiso 
Univ, 9-’57. 


TEMPTATION—34 

Some people think the modern 
youngsters’ prayer seems to be: 
“Lead us not into temptation, but 
tell us where it is and we'll find 
it.’—Boardman. 


TROUBLE—35 

If you are big enough, your 
troubles will be smaller than you 
are.—Banking. 


WORLD TRADE—36 

The economic strength of a 
friendly nation is frequently vital 
to our nat’l defense. We rely on 
other nations for 100% of our na- 
tural rubber, 100% of our tin, 99% 
of our chromite, 95% of manga- 
nese, 72% of our tungsten and a 
large proportion of other mat’l es- 
sential to our military strength and 
economic well-being. Thus it can 
be clearly seen that economic aid 
is part of the program for 
strengthing our Nat’l Defense. The 
Soviets are battling for human and 
material resources quite as much 


as ideological victories. — H R 
BaUKHAGE, assoc editor, Army, 
Navy and Air Force Register, 


“For’gn Aid & American Strategy,” 
Current History, 9-’57. 





What looked like a real snappy 
tv situation was unhappily nipped 
in the bud by that inexorable foe 
of fun, the timekeeper. Fortnight 


ago Martin Agronsky was inter- 
viewing Sec’y of State John Foster 
Dulles on his new program, Look 
Here! In the concluding moments 
of the interview Agronsky jesting- 
ly asked the Secretary if he was 
completely blameless in the case of 
the heroine of a currently popular 
bar-room ballad who professes her 
undying affection for John Foster 
Dulles. This provided a wide open- 
ing for the Secretary to come forth 
with the Quip of the Year. But his 
response, if any, was unrecorded. 
NBC broke in with a commercial. 


Speaking of tv commercials, CBS 
came thru last wk with an ingen- 
ious technique that may permit the 
scheduling of shows sponsored by 
competing products “back to back” 
(that is, in consecutive order.) This 
involves a bit of juggling, so that 
15 min’s will elapse between com- 
petitive commercials. 


Marvelous Mind of Man: Cook 
County, Illinois, is installing “rum- 
ble strips” of pavement that au- 
dibly warn the driver he is ap- 
Froaching a stop sign. 


gust 
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Just before the opening of a re- 
cent art festival in Bucks County, 
one of the artists participating got 
a phone call from a mbr of the 
comm in charge of the affair, who 
asked him to describe his contri- 
bution, so that it could be caption- 
ed. He repl’d that the work repre- 
sented an impression of Wiesbaden, 
Germany. On opening day, he de- 
cided to begin his tour of the festi- 
val by looking up his own painting, 
and was rather taken aback to find 
it entitled “A Wee Spot in Ger- 
many.”—New Yorker. a 


“ ” 


A reliable report on our subur- 
ban grapevine says that the part- 
ing of the couple down the street 
was caused by the husband accus- 
ing his wife of infidelity. 

“I was never so insulted in my 
life,” she is reported as_ saying. 
“T’ve been faithful to him dozens 
of times!”—Digest of World Read- 
ing, Melbourne, Australia. b 


” 


The rather overweight middle- 
aged matron who, while proclaim- 
ing to be on a diet, was packing 
away a meal fit for a longshore- 
man, reproved her mild-mannered 
spouse with this cutting remark: 

“And you haven’t even the will- 
power to prevent me from going 
off my diet!”"—Wall St Jal. c 


I Laughed At This One 


ALFRED A DRUCKER 

A storekeeper suffered many 
losses from bad checks. He re- 
solved never to cash another. 
Being a kindly man, he sought 
a tactful way of turning people 
down. At last he hit upon this 
story as means of laughing off 
would-be check-writers: 

“I’m sorry friend,” he’d say, 
“but I guess I’m like the store- 
keeper in Czechoslovakia dur- 
ing the Nazi regime. Late one 
afternoon a midget came to his 
store. The midget explained 
that the Gestapo was after 
him. He wanted a place to 
hide. But the storekeeper had 
to refuse. ‘You see,’ he explain- 
ed to the midget, ‘I’d get into 
trouble if I cached a small 
Czech!’” — Digest of World 
Reading, Melbourne, Australia. 


66 





Educators like a story about 2 
lst-graders standing outside school 
one morning. “Do you think,” ask- 
ed one, “that thermonuclear pro- 
jectiles will pierce the heat bar- 
rier?” 

“No,” said the 2nd. “Once a force 
enters the substratosphere. . .” 

Then the bell rang. Said the Ist: 
“There goes the bell. Darn it, now 
we gotta go in and string beads.” 
—CarL BERNSTEIN, Parade. d 








) ’ 9 A B Caldwell, an Arkansan who 


heads the Justice Dep’t’s civil 
rights section (criminal division) 
and serves as trouble-shooter for 
the dep’t in racial relations prob- 
lems, found the Little Rock school 
integregation crisis especially dis- 
turbing. 

When asked how he felt in a 
legal wrangle with the gov’t of his 
state, Caldwell told the story of the 
drunk who was being ridden out 
of town on a rail by the Ku Klux 
Klan. One of the mob turned to 
the drunk and jeered: “How do you 
like it?” The drunk ans’d: “Well, 
if it weren’t for the honor of the 
thing, I’d just as soon walk!” — 
Quote Washington Bureau. e 

Familiar analogies are always 
useful in educating the young. 
They can understand history bet- 
ter, for example, if you explain that 
it repeats itself, like summer tele- 
vision.—BILL VauGHAN, V F W Mag. 

f 

A dear little lady was browsing 
around one of the better pet shops 
in San Francisco. 

“Are you looking for anything in 
particular?” asked the clerk. 

“Yes,” was the eager reply. “A 
parrot.” 

“Well, here’s a real buy,” cried 
the salesman. “Only $300 and he 
recites poetry, sings The Star- 
Spangled Banner and counts to 
100. He also does a fine tap dance.” 

“Oh, don’t bother me with de- 
tails,” snapped the old lady. “Is he 
tender?”—E E KEnyon, American 
Wkly. g 


QUIPS 


Today, the only way some people 
can face bills is with pills—O A 
BatTISTA. 

Anybody who’s not neurotic these 
days is probably under-privileged. 
—FRANKLIN P JONES. 

If money did grow on trees, it 
would be just another surplus com- 
modity problem for the govt to 
worry about.—D O FLYNN. 

No father has to be much of an 
actor to play a supporting role— 
Mary ALKUS. 

A woman seldom throws a fit 
unless there’s a man around to 
catch it—ApDRIAN ANDERSON. 


“ ” 


The time many a political candi- 
date really stumps his state is af- 
ter it has elected him. — Cy N 
PEACE. 


“ ” 


This may be a man’s world, but 
women are partly to blame.—Bill’s 
Chuckler, hm, W J Wittekind Co. 

The trouble is that so many of 
us are saying, “The trouble is. . .” 
—Enos Magazine, hm, Enos Coal 
Mining Co. 

The good old days are becoming 
more difficult to remember. That’s 
what makes ’em good.—Sam Simo- 
LEON. 
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A poor beggar accosted Monsieur 
Bidois who gave a 10 sous piece. 

“Ten sous,” exclaimed the be- 
gar, disgusted. “What do you think 
I can do with that?” 

“Well,” repl’d the generous donor 
calmly, “I wouldn’t know. Perhaps 
you could give it to someone poorer 
than you?”—Pourquoi Pas? Brus- 
sels (Quore translations). h 


“ ” 


The three football scholarship 
men found time lying heavily on 
their hands. “What’ll we do to- 
night?” asked one. 

There followed some heavy cere- 
bration. Finally, the All-American 
tackle said: “I’ve got an idea. Let’s 
toss a coin. If it’s heads, we’ll crash 
the fresh-soph dance. If it’s tails, 
we'll go to the movies. And if it 
stands on edge, we'll study.” — 
Scholastic Coach. i 


Nick Kenny reports a_ waiter 
bringing a fresh bowl of soup to 
the table adjoining his. 

“The chef’s regrets, sir,” apolo- 
gized the waiter. “You were abso- 
lutely right—it was dishwater.” — 
E E Kenyon, American Wkly. j 


A storekeeper in a small village 
in Scotland was being consoled by 
a neighbor on the loss of most of 
his merchandise in a fire. 

“Did you lose much?” asked the 
neighbor. 

“Not as much as I would have 
done a few days ago,” was the re- 


ply. “I’d just marked my prices 
down twenty-five per cent.” — Tit- 
Bits, London. k 


Qué 
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After struggling laboriously over 
his homework, the little boy turn- 
ed to his father. “Gee, Dad,” he 
said wearily, “what’s the use of 
all this education stuff, anyway?” 

“Why, son,” said his father, 
“there’s nothing like it! A good ed- 
ucation enables you to worry about 
conditions everywhere in the 
world.”—United Mine Workers Jnl. 

I 

Forced to be a witness against 
a friend charged with larceny yet 
unwilling to call his friend a thief, 
Old Mose said: 

“I wouldn’t say he’s an out-an- 
out thief, but if I wuz a chicken 
an’ I saw him loafin’ around, I’d 
sure roost high.”—School Activities. 

m 

Two little girls had just returned 
from a big birthday party, tired 
out and sleepy. Betty hopped into 
bed at once. 

“Say!” exclaimed her sister, 
“aren’t you going to say your 
prayers?” 

“Oh, no, certainly not!” said Bet- 
ty. “I wouldn’t think of waking 
God up at this hr!” — Capper’s 
Wkly. n 

Puzzled, a Madison, Wis, teacher 
was trying very hard to find out 
from a pupil what his father did 
for a living. The boy said he is a 
teacher, but he doesn’t hold a 
teaching position. 

Finding it hard to imagine an 
unemployed teacher these days, 
she pressed the inquiry more. 

“Well, he does a job, tho,” the 
boy insisted. “He sorta teaches 
teachers how to teach teachers.” 
The father is director of all State 
Teachers Colleges in Wis.—MarIe 
Fraser, Indiana Teacher. o 


















Richard Armour 


Fr fr ’ 


Apply Here 
New principles are being discov- 
ered faster than man can apply 
them. The scientist, in other words, 
is much like the doctor who has 
discovered a cure for which there 
is no known disease—News item. 





As application lags behind 
The speedy scientific mind, 
Invention lately seems to be 
The mother of necessity. 


A thought, that 
pleases 

Is having cures without diseases 

And doctors nervous as the dickens 


Until at last some patient sickens. 


in this regard, 


It must be tough to have to stand 

Around with hypo in one’s hand 

And not a person, at this juncture, 

With uprolled sleeve and skin to 
puncture, 


Or, having found a wonder pill 
To cure some non-existent ill, 
To wonder as they must, poor men, 
No longer what or why but when. 


For scientists my heart now bleeds, 

For their sake we must find new 
needs. 

But while they’re waiting, let them 
tinker 

With things like headaches. 
a stinker.) 


(I’ve 





ea 

47 
One small boy to another at a 
wide-screen movie: “Let me know 


if anything happens on your side.” 
—Capper’s Wkly. p 


The doctor stopped the nurse 
and asked, “What is that skinflint 
patient complaining about now?” 

The nurse repl’d, “He says he got 
well before all the medicine was 
used up.”—Basic Blast. q 


“ ” 


“Why are the stars so dim to- 
night?” she cooed softly. 

“Because your eyes are so much 
brighter,” he whispered, pressing 
her little hand. 

That was when they were en- 
gaged— 

“I wonder how many telegraph 
poles it would take to reach from 
here to the stars,” she murmured, 
musingly. 

“One, if it was long enough,” he 
growled. “Why don’t you talk com- 
mon sense?” 

That was after they were mar- 
ried —Miami Herald. r 


“ ” 


Keeper of a local inn having a 
reputation for its very strong brew 
was awakened at 3 a m by a loud 
knocking on the front door. Put- 
ting his head out the window, he 
shouted: “Go away! You can’t 
have anything to drink at this hr!” 

“Who wants anything to drink?” 
was the response. “I left here at 
closing time without my crutches!” 
—Great Northern Goat, hm, Great 
Northern Ry. s 


“ ” 


Father of offspring at college: 
“My son is getting a lot out of 
college—and his college is getting 
a lot out of me!”—Arkansas Bap- 
tist. t 


Que 
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Negro Jazz trumpeter Lovis 
(Satchmo) ARMSTRONG, announcing 
that he has abandoned plans for a 
Gov’t-sponsored good-will tour be- 
hind the Iron Curtain: “I don’t 
want to go no place for the Gov’t 
because of the way they are treat- 
ing my people in the South.” 

1-Q-t 


“ ” 


JOHN L Lewis, head of United 
Mineworkers, putting a question to 
AL Hayes, chmn, AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Comm: “Found any ethi- 
cal practices yet, Al?” 2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice 


If your gift list includes a tool- 
loving man who either has every- 
thing or is otherwise hard to buy 
for, consider this: a wood chisel 
made by Titan of Tasmania, which 
we’re told isafamous tool company 
“down under.” Now available in %” 
size in especially hardened steel, 
fully guaranteed, and sent directly 
from Australia (and you knew all 
along that Tasmania is a state of 
the Commonwealth of Australia) to 
whomever you wish for $5. Get 
your order in immediately if you 
want delivery before Christmas. 
The Brower Co, P O Box 506, Mid- 


Jacobs 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


"1 


land, Mich. 

Something else for the home 
workman: a 10” by 10” pivoting 
shelf to keep oil, tools, and attach- 
ments handy to his work. Shelf fits 
all home drill presses, lathes, saws, 
and so on. Made of 16-gauge steel, 
it will support up to 50 Ibs. $5.50 
from E V Neilsen, Inc, 575 Hope St, 
Stamjora, Conn. 

And finally, a waterproof, non- 
melting new grease which promises 
longer-lasting protection for mo- 
tors, tools, appliances. Only 50c a 
tube from VanGuard Lubricants, 
57 E 73rd St, N Y C 21. 





